The Monarchy
the aristocracy to business enterprise in general, and to
finance in particular, the growing transfer of leadership
in the political parties to men of non-aristocratic origin,
all these have tended greatly to enhance the social prestige
of the royal family. Its patronage has been sought to an
extent previously unknown; and this has made it extra-
ordinarily influential in the realm of charitable effort* In
this aspect, it is not untrue to say that the royal family is
a representative symbol of the nation in a far higher
degree than was the case fifty, or even thirty, years ago.
It has become, too, far less aloof in public ceremonial
than was the case under either Queen Victoria or Edward
VII; with the result that a far greater number of persons
feel a definite sense of personal connection with the
Throne than in the past* Nor is it unimportant that the
Crown as the fountain of honour has played more
freely in the past generation than at Any period in its
history; and this has given a sense of its democratization
which has had a far-reaching effect. Queen Victoria
could refuse a Privy Councillorship to John Bright on
the ground that she knew of no public service on his part
deserving of so signal an honour; at the time of his
jubilee her grandson gladly acquiesced in the conference
of a knighthood of the Order of the British Empire upon
the Secretary of the Trades Union Congress. Perhaps
nothing so much marks the change in the prestige of the
Throne than the fact that, despite all the past traditions
of the party, the leaders of the first two Labour Govern-
ments found no difficulty in playing their full part in the
ceremonial of the Court. It is even probable that their
enjoyment of its splendour far outdistanced the indigna-
tion of some of their supporters at their acquiescence.
The restoration of the Monarchyfs popularity is, on
any showing, a remarkable achievement* We must not*
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